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Eastern Laymen Meet 
in Worcester, October 8 


The newly dedicated First Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Mass., will be the 
scene of the annual fall get-together of the 
Unitarian laymen in the eastern part of 
the country, on Sunday, October 8. This 
meeting, under the joint auspices of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and _ the 
Worcester chapter of the League, takes the 
place of the usual three-day convention 
held in the past at Petersham, Watch Hill, 
Northfield, and other New England resorts. 

This year’s conference will consist of 
two sessions—Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning—and will combine a forward-looking 
program of laymen’s activities for the year 
with a congratulatory appreciation of the 
energy and initiative of the Worcester 
laymen and church members in so ably ef- 
fecting the rehabilitation of their church 
building within a year of its destruction by 
the hurricane of 1938. 

The laymen will gather for registration, 
informal reception, and inspection of the 
new church plant at 8 o’clock Sunday after- 
noon, followed by addresses by Judge J. 
Ward Healey, newly-elected president of 
the League, Francis H. Dewey, Jr., presi- 
dent of the local chapter, and a third 
speaker to be announced. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
Worcester church, will conduct a vesper 
service in the church at 5.15 p. m., and 
supper will be served in the parish house 
adjoining at 6 o’clock. 

The evening session will begin promptly 
at 7 o’clock in order to allow an early ad- 
journment, and will take the form of a 
panel discussion or round table on League 
and laymen’s activities and programs, with 
Frederic H. Fay, League vice-president, 
presenting some of the highlights of the 
League meetings at San Francisco and in 
general leading off the discussion. 

Although no overnight hospitality has 
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been arranged for, all ministers and lay- 
men in the eastern area are cordially in- 
vited to attend the conference, and many 
who are able to drive are urged to fill their 
cars with laymen. 


A Talk on Religious 


Liberalism in India 


The International Committee of the 
General Alliance is having a conference in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Thursday, September 28, at 10.30 a. m., at 
which Miss Mary Lawrance will speak on 
her visits to the Unitarian churches in 
India. She has just returned from a trip 
around the world during which she visited 
our “liberal Christian’ friends in various 
countries. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Chairman. 


The House of 
the Lord 


“T was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” 


Psalm 122, 1. 


We can easily guess why. The 
house of the Lord was not only a 
temple of religion, but a patriotic 
shrine; the social, religious, and politi- 
cal focus of the entire nation. To go 
into the house of the Lord was to 
stand at the very heart and center of 
his life, which is something every 
healthy nature wants to do. 

If the words appeal to us, perhaps it 
is for a somewhat different reason. 
Many of us are glad to go into the 
house of the Lord just because of its 
aloofness from the whirl and turmoil 
of our life. Our spirits have a chance 
to relax and catch their breath. Yet 
even with us this aloofness is not so 
much a retreat from the claims of life, 
as it is a chance to forget for a moment 
the vanities and trivialities of life, 
and touch the abiding realities. That 
also is something that every sober 
nature hungers for, especially just 
now, when the stream of our living is 
so cluttered up with ephemera, non- 
essentials, fads, whims, and fancies, 
that one can hardly detect the real 
water on which they are borne. The 
house of the Lord is one of the few 
places where we can come in contact 
with the real water, the Water of Life. 
The driftage of the day is kept out. 
What we contemplate is the sustaining 
faith, and purpose, and trust, and 
confidence, and direction of our living. 
On those clean waters our little bark 
has a chance to float undisturbed, and 
we are glad.—Charles E. Park. 


Cape Rosier 
Summer Forum 


The Cape Rosier summer forum has had 
a successful second summer season in the 
Union Chapel on Sunday afternoons. Six 
sessions were held with an average atten- 
dance of over fifty, who came from the 
region, some driving as much as sixty miles. 
The speakers in their order of appearance 
have been President Arthur A. Hauck of 
the University of Maine, William J. Hinton 
of London, Llewellyn Jones, Lincoln 
Coleord, Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer, Rev. Her- 
bert Hitchen, and Ernest Jackman of the 
University of Maine. After each address 
there was a period of discussion and ques- 
tioning. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker was the 
organist at five of the sessions, driving 
twenty-five miles each time. The chairmen 
have been Rey. John W. Brigham of Cas- 
tine, Me., Rev. Edwin Fairley, Barneveld, 
N. Y., Rev. James A. Fairley, White 
Plains, N. Y., Rev. Alfred Vincent, the local 
Methodist minister, and Arthur S. Fairley, 
the local high-school principal. The ex- 
penses of the series were $64.44, and the 
receipts from collections were $66.90, and 
from the Maine Unitarian Association $30, 
making a total of $96.90. The surplus 
was divided between the upkeep of the 
chapel, the local nursing service, and the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission, $10 each, leay- 
ing a balance of $2.46. The general opinion 
of the series was all favorable, so far as 
comment has reached me. The only dis- 
couraging feature has been the fact that 
the series made little appeal to the native 
people, the attendance being almost en- 
tirely from the summer residents. 

E.F. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Friday, 9.45a.m., Station WNLC , 
1500 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles, 
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We Need Eleven Replacements 


THE DONOR of eleven library subscriptions to The 
Christian Register, gravely ill, did not renew the gift 
subscriptions. This means that eleven libraries, some 
of which have received The Christian Register for many 
years, are about to be deprived of it. How many 
readers will fill the breach by giving us how many sub- 
scriptions? If by good fortune the responses to this 
request bring us in more than eleven subscriptions— 
suppose, for example, that ten readers answered this 
appeal, each giving eleven new subscriptions—no 
harm will be done. For there is always a waiting list 
of institutions and needy individuals to whom sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Register are welcome. 
And the greater the circulation of The Register the 
greater is the rate of dissemination of knowledge of our 
principles and news of our activities. 


Religion and American Life 


SOME WEEKS AGO we printed in our Family Circle 
a letter from Dr. John Haynes Holmes which asserted 
that Charles and Mary Beard in the third volume, 
“America in Midpassage,”’ of their great work ‘“The 
Rise of American Civilization” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) had ignored religion. They had not, Dr. Holmes 
asserted, shown that they were aware that religion was 
a factor in American life and progress; they had not 
listed in their index the names of any great clergymen 
or rabbis; in fact the only clergyman mentioned was 
Charles Coughlin and that in his capacity of a rabble- 
rouser rather than that of a minister of religion. Asa 
further pressing of his point Dr. Holmes said that the 
word religion was not mentioned in the index. 
“America in Midpassage”’ is a work of 948 pages 
of text devoted to the history of American life during 
the past fifteen years: from Coolidge to 1988. It is 
not only authoritative and dependable but is written 
in a living, vibrant style, and the authors have made a 
special effort to cover those aspects of our life which 
really mold thought and opinion and create our con- 
temporary men. That is to say, they supplement mere 


political and what you might call orthodox “‘historical”’ 


history with a history of letters, of esthetic manifes- 
tations and of entertainment even. For entertainment 
not only plays a large role in ‘“‘culture” but the skillful 
historian and psychologist can interpret its manifes- 
tations in far-reaching ways. 

Perhaps the first reaction to Dr. Holmes’ charge— 
a charge also made by the reviewer of the work in The 
Christian Century—will be to regret that two scholarly 
and observant historians should display such a big 
blind spot. Evidently the secular atmosphere of 
New York . . . and so on ad lab. 


If that be the reason for this omission, it ought 
to be easy for those of us who are in touch with re- 
ligion to point out to Charles and Mary Beard just 
those religious happenings and their influences upon 
the national life of the last fifteen years which they 
have missed. These happenings must, however, be 
happenings on a national scale. In a book dealing 
with the main currents of contemporary life it would 
be manifestly impossible, for instance, to devote a 
chapter or even a page to the work of that little group 
of Christians who started a cooperative farm for white 
and colored share croppers in Delta, Mississippi. 

No, we must confine our attention to the big 
things which religion has done: to its mass protests 
against—well, whatever it has successfully protested 
against; to its saving from emasculation of the Pure 
Food Laws—assuming that such salvation was ef- 
fected and published in the newspapers (on some 
morning when we did not read ours); perhaps to the 
magnificent mass Christian movement by which the 
recalcitrant states were forced by their Christian 
citizens to put the Child Labor Amendment into the 
constitution; or, in connection with their chapter on 
esthetic movements, the Beards might have told the 
great story of how the religious forces of America not 
only rallied to the defense of the Federal Theater .and 
the other art projects and saved them for the time 
being but succeeded in persuading the Administration 
to establish a permanent Ministry of Fine Arts as 
part of our governmental machinery. We could go 
on with other great Christian reforms: the drive, for 
instance, to see that, whatever sacrifices were made 
necessary for adult individuals through the economic 
dislocation of the depression, every child, at least, in 
the country was assured food, shelter, medical care, 
and education. 

Now Dr. Holmes ends his letter to us by asking 
whether Charles and Mary Beard are, in point of 
fact, not as good historians as their reputations would 
lead us to suppose. But, it seems to us, that that is a 
little uncharitable in view of the other possible hypoth- 
eses which would account for their never mentioning 
the great religious achievements which we have 
listed above. For instance, it is quite possible that 
the Beards had gathered the material for describing 
these achievements but that their publishers wrote 
them a curt note reminding them that their book was 
already within a few pages of a thousand when you 
counted the index, that it was already having to be 
priced at $3.50, and that if they added any more 
material the book would simply be an impossible 
manufacturing and merchandising proposition. 

On the other hand, their failure to describe the 
above listed and other equally great achievements of 
religion in America during the last fifteen years is 
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explicable on the ground that in point of sober fact 
those achievements have not been (1) consummated; 
(2) blue-printed; (3) agitated; (4) even adumbrated. 

Indeed, how many great and decisive things have 
been put over in this country in the last fifteen years 
by the forces of religion? If, for instance, Dr. Holmes 
and not the Beards had been writing “America in 
Midpassage” what would he have written, not about 
the hopes or dreams of organized religion in America, 
but about its actual achievements? 


America and the War 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is a religious weekly 
and not a political one. Nor is anyone on its staff 
competent to discuss the political or military aspects 
of the war or to predict what will happen to this 
country if we do later get into it or what will happen 
to us if we stay out of it. 

But moral and religious questions are involved. 
A great many Christians think that all war is wrong 
and of those many have already pledged themselves 
not to take part in any future war. Their names will 
be found in a work entitled “Religion Renounces 
War’ compiled by Walter Van Kirk, a secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
(Willett, Clark and Company). 

Other Christians do not agree with that thesis 
but argue that in some circumstances a Christian is 
justified in taking up the sword. 

The question, therefore, not only of fighting but 
even of standing in the sidelines and cheering for this 
side or that in the present conflict is one for decision 
in the court of the individual conscience. But as in 


law courts there are arguments pro and con, attorneys, 
and the “amicus curiae,’’ so, among ourselves we must 
enlighten our consciences before we ask for their de- 
cisions. 

This week we print two essays in such enlighten- 
ment. The one which is most critical of the Anglo- 
French position is not written by an enemy of England 
but by a man whose close relatives are now fighting 
for Britain. We have no doubt but that it will be 
strongly opposed by others among our readers and in 
the ranks of our clergy. The other lights the situation 
from a different angle—or rather from two angles— 
and it, too, avoids that disastrous ‘‘either-or’’ atti- 
tude which propaganda, of course, seeks to create. 

So far, America is neutral and we have freedom 
of discussion in this matter. At a meeting of religious 
editors held some months ago in Washington, D. C., 
John Haynes Holmes said that the present war was 
inevitable: as indeed hundreds of other people were 
saying publicly. He also predicted that within a sur- 
prisingly short time we would be in it. We hope, as 
we are sure Dr. Holmes hopes, that that prediction will 
not be fulfilled. But whether it be fulfilled or not, 
the editor of The Christian Register hopes that one 
territory may not be ravaged by war: the territory, 
namely, of the individual intelligence and the in- 
dividual conscience. That territory, of course, is really 
under assault now: by propaganda—British as well 
as anti-British. 

That such a mess was made of the peace that the 
whole war has to be fought over again seems an in- 
credible thing, but that we in America should be asked 
to play our same role all over again is a fantastic extra 
touch. Here’s hoping that this time we can stay out. 


The War to Save Hypocrisy 


The writer is minister of the Wollaston Unitarian 
church. See editorial in this issue. 

THE BEGINNING of another great war seems to 
have increased inestimably the world’s hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Almost everybody seems 
to be, either figuratively or literally, in arms against 
unrighteousness and injustice. The German people 
seek to dissolve the corrupt and brutal Versailles 
Treaty which was “imposed upon them at the point of 
a gun” by a group of scoundrels who sought to keep 
on, as they so long had, “dominating the world by 
force.’ The Polish people are fighting, not as the 
Germans believe, to keep their share of the spoils of 
Versailles, but to resist an unprovoked and violent 
aggression; they are, they believe, attacking the 
world’s greatest enemy of righteousness. 

For the British and French, however, the issue, 
as we are told, is not a question of the righteous or 
unrighteous ownership of a strip of territory. Ah, no! 
For them sacred principles are involved! ‘Their 
righteousness is that of those noble, truly democratic 
souls who feel compelled to sacrifice to the utmost in 
defense of the liberty and independence of those who 
have become the victims of barbaric aggression. 

But, simple and straightforward as the issue ap- 
pears to the various European combatants, it is, from 
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what one reads and hears, even simpler for Americans 
who are hungry and thirsty after righteousness. For 
example, the Unitarian conference in San Francisco 
did not hesitate to decide in whose uniform God would 
be adorned, nor did those who attended hesitate to 
urge our government to discriminate against the un- 
righteous and favor the righteous. One is staggered 
by the confident penetration which so easily and 
glibly separates the good from the evil, the black from 
the white. Or perhaps this is an overstatement. 
Perhaps these Unitarians are also aware that the 
choice is between the greater and the lesser evil. But 
even so it is amazing that they should so easily decide 
that we ought to choose between these two evils when, 
in fact, we do not need to support either. Is it possible 
that these detached and objective noncombatants may 
be aiding a tenacious and long-lived tyranny against a 
fanatic and transient barbarism? Could it be that 
they have chosen to espouse the cause of the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing against that of the wolf in wolf’s 
clothing? 

Certainly, at least, the anomalies of the contem- 
porary scene should, alone, be sufficient to delay 
the espousal of so precipitant a resolution as that on 
neutrality passed at the San Francisco conference. 

Look at these anomalies: The dove of peace has 


descended upon the shoulders of Mussolini, the con- 
queror of Ethiopia and Albania, and he has won a new 
popularity for his devotion to peace! The Polish in- 
vaders of Lithuania and Slovakia are the martyrs of 
a new invasion; that is, the aggressor of a year ago is 
now the protégé of the democracies who claim that 
they are fighting to make the world safe against ag- 
gression! The English and French deserters and be- 
trayers of Spanish and Czechoslovakian democracy— 
these repeated yielders to aggression who successively 
plucked defeat out of the heart of victory—are sud- 
denly and unyieldingly the enemies of aggression! 
The dependable Russian foe of Nazism and aggression 
(as in Spain and Czechoslovakia) is now the friend and 
benevolent support of Nazism and aggression! The 
“Honorary Aryans” of the Far East who so recently 
slapped British faces are now almost kissing them and 
reserving their slapping for the “‘Aryan’’ faces. The 
pivotal foe of the Comintern and the sworn enemy of 
Bolshevism is heiling Stalin! And in the United States, 
many who were a few years ago the loudest pacifists 
are now the most vociferous stop-Hitlerites. Some 
of the Unitarians who so ardently supported the Pink- 
ham Resolution are pouring condemnation on those 
who oppose American shooting at totalitarianism. 

Is it, perhaps, possible that we are trying to slake 
our thirst for righteousness at a dried up well? Can 
it be that our thirst for righteousness moves us towards 
a mirage in the desert of British democracy? 

I fear that this may be so because, if I might speak 
first in abstract terms, I believe that when we have 
governments which are honestly and genuinely willing 
to wage war for grand ideals they will, because they 
can, make war completely unnecessary. The British 
and French governments could easily have done this 
through the League of Nations had they not valued 
other things more highly than the peace of the world. 

And now, if I might deal with concrete facts, I 
believe the same truth can be demonstrated. I do not 
mean that it can be shown to those who have axes to 
grind in favor of, or in opposition to, certain ideologies. 
In fact the truth can, I fear, be made clear to us only 
if we utterly refuse to let our thinking be muddied by 
biases, emotions or righteous indignations. 

Let me first point out what seems to be a fallacy 
in the thinking of very many peace-loving religious 
liberals. They have made the mistake of identifying 
their own pacifist desires with what they believed to be 
the pacifist policies of the so-called democracies. Of 
course, if one believes that Messrs. Baldwin and 
Chamberlain in their policies of assisting the aggres- 
sors and betraying the oppressed were primarily 
seeking durable peace, one is sure to consider these 
gentlemen to be very stupid. Then one talks about 
British blundering. It has, I presume, been quite clear 
to all of us from the time of Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia to the betrayal of Mr. Benes that British capitu- 
lation to the aggressors constituted an encouragement 
to aggression and an incentive to war. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is grossly underestimated by those who think 
he did not fully realize that too. It is asking too much 
to suppose that, when nearly everybody in England, 
France and the United States saw quite clearly that 
Mussolini and Hitler would keep on asking for more, 
Mr. Chamberlain really expected them to stay satis- 


fied. He was never as stupid as that. How, then, can 
we explain the British premier’s persistence in a policy 
which increasingly threatened the peace of the world? 
If it cannot be explained on the basis of sheer, un- 
paralleled stupidity, which I believe it cannot, Mr. 
Chamberlain sought something other than world peace, 
and his appeasement was a cloak beneath which he 
could accomplish his real objective. Unless you are 
willing to accept the stupidity theory it must be recog- 
nized that Mr. Chamberlain’s primary goal was not 
world peace. Peace may have been a secondary goal 
—at least peace for Britain and France—but not 
peace for all other nations. One does not, in opposition 
to the will of an overwhelming majority of one’s 
countrymen, strengthen through concessions, loans, 
and gifts, an avowed and determined aggressor if one 
wants peace for all nations. 

So, instead of looking at Mr. Chamberlain’s ac- 
tions from our own no doubt idealistic standpoint, 
look at them from Mr. Chamberlain’s standpoint 
which is only relatively idealistic according to what 
claims your highest loyalty. It is clear that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s highest loyalty was and is to the 
privileged class he represents. His goal was to pre- 
serve, and perhaps extend, the privileges of that group 
at all hazards. Thus the prime minister feared two 
things whose existence threatened the status quo of 
privilege he sought to preserve. The first of those 
fears was connected with the economic system supreme 
in the U.S. S. R., whatever that system is. This fear 
was the fear of contagion. Naturally, from the view- 
point of Mr. Chamberlain, who rather favored the 
British economic system, whatever that is, the phenom- 
enal development of the U.S. S. R. seemed quite 
undesirable. Hence he considered Russia with its 
special kind of regime a great potential enemy to what 
he stood for. He was very much afraid when the 
democratic Spanish government showed one or two 
mild preferences for one or two things Russian. That 
helps to explain the farce of nonintervention. 

This primary fear of Mr. Chamberlain was almost 
equaled by his second fear which was that British 
pacifism would ultimately leave the empire without 
adequate military support. Of course, a mighty and 
far-flung empire such as the British cannot be main- 
tained without a tremendous military machine. How 
could British imperialists hope to hold their possessions 
in India, China, the West Indies, and control such ter- 
ritories as Egypt, Palestine, Hast Africa, without a 
powerful military machine? How protect a billion 
and a quarter pounds of investments in Europe with 
a declining militarism and a rising pacifism? Yet paci- 
fism was so strong in England that Parliament dare 
not make what it deemed adequate appropriation for 
military purposes. The British people did not, for the 
most part, want to be overtaxed for arms. They 
could not see why they should pay for the policing of 
the world. Over eleven out of twelve million of them 
voted for the League of Nations to do that. But the 
League covenant had several embarrassing provisions 
for territorial revision; it contained some ominous 
sentences about self-determination which was not a 
good talking-point in persuading Hindoos how much 
better off they were under British rule. Oh, yes! 
The League covenant made world peace abundantly 
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possible if the major powers took it seriously as the 
smaller powers sought to do. But that was not main- 
taining British colonial and imperial interests. In 
fact, ultimately, the wider dispensation of equity and 
justice constituted a serious threat to the interests 
Mr. Chamberlain represented. So, somehow, both 
the League and British pacifist sentiment had to be 
undermined. Messrs. Hoar and Laval attended to 
the League. And with dependence on the League now 
sabotaged, British pacifists who wanted to prevent 
aggression and halt Hitler were left with only one way 
of doing it; that was to support the military-imperial- 
ist policy of their tory government. Thus, today do 
we find British pacifist-idealists ignominiously sup- 
porting Chamberlain. If they would stop aggression 
there is no alternative for them. Mr. Chamberlain 
saw to that. He combined the sabotaging of the 
League with the presentation of a first-class menace— 
Hitler! A menace calculated to curdle the blood of 
the most ardent peace-lover! And the beauty of the 
Nazi menace was that it appeared to be the dialectical 
enemy of the hated Russian system. So two birds 
would be killed with one stone: British pacifism would 
be liquidated by the threat of Hitler, and if Hitler 
were sufficiently strengthened (as, for example, by a 
gift of the Skoda munition works) he might be per- 
suaded to liquidate the Russian menace, and the 
menace of himself into the bargain. 

Thus, with a weakened Russia and a weakened 
Germany, to say nothing of a worn-out Japan, Rus- 
sia’s other potential foe, Britain now with a military 
machine unprecedented in its relative power would 
be supremely dominant for another generation at least. 
This was not the plan of British blunderers, nor of a 
stupid premier. It was the scheme of some of the 
most consummately clever, Machiavellian politicians 
in the world. Hitler, however, was, in a degree, clev- 
erer, and Stalin was brighter still. 

If this seems too fantastic to be true I would re- 
mind you that the present war, from the viewpoint of 
a few years ago, is even more fantastic. Only three 
years ago I was told that the German underground 
movement was preparing to sabotage the Nazis in 
“their coming war against Russia.’”’ Also, I should 
like to know precisely at what points this analysis 
fails to fit the facts concerning British foreign policy 
since 19382. 

Apart from this, however, if you believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain is fighting for something idealistic like 
democracy or justice, or an end to fascist aggression, 
let me suggest that he has consistently repudiated 
infinitely better opportunities to fight for these things 
until the very last moment when Hitler’s long-planned 
reversal of policy pulled the wool from his eyes and 
revealed for the first time a genuine threat to British 
imperial interests. 

Is it just a coincidence that Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
dains to fight for the high ideals until British imperial- 
ism is threatened? Is it a coincidence that the man 
who took a positive part in the destruction of Czecho- 
slovakian democracy finds it imperative to wage war 
when the Polish aggressive autocracy is victimized? 
Is it so idealistic that the British government which 
has for centuries dominated much of the world by 
foree—nay, which for the past eighteen months has 
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been intermittently dropping bombs on recalcitrant 
Hindoo villages (not to mention the work of the 
artillery in Palestine)—should suddenly awaken to 
the danger of a maniac who, as Chamberlain puts it, 
“seeks to dominate the world by force’? If, as Lord 
Halifax avers, England is fighting to preserve the 
principle of national sovereign independence, what is 
wrong with doing something for the sovereign inde- 
pendence of China, and more to the point, India? If, as 
Mr. Daladier announces, France is fighting for de- 
mocracy, why single out and suppress any minority 
group such as the French communists? 

And if I might be permitted a special word to 
those pro-Stalin anti-Nazis who support discrimina- 
tive neutrality, may I suggest that Stalin seems to 
believe that if he must choose between the lesser of 
two evils he will choose against Chamberlain, and 
consequently for Hitler. 

As for me, believing this war to have been con- 
ceived in a melting pot of evil, my only hope is to see 
the outworking of evil’s dialectic. Our greatest ul- 
timate guarantee of a righteous world is that evil 
carries within itself the seeds of its own disintegration. 
Hence, the best chance for Europe’s future lies in a 
military stalemate out of which might come a just 
and fair peace treaty. Certainly, since, in the United 
States, we do not have to support either Europe’s 
greater or lesser evil in this war, it seems to me we 
should keep our hands clean. I will not urge President 
Roosevelt to provide Britain with the means to slaugh- 
ter the people of Germany who are no more deserving 
of it than are the people of England, a few of them my 
own relatives and friends; for I was born, and lived 
in England over twenty years. If only we can keep 
our hands untainted with either of the European 
evils we might be in a position when this is all over to 
negotiate a just and abiding peace, without the wicked- 
ness of another Versailles. Therein, I believe, is the 
fountain at which our thirst for righteousness can 
best be quenched. 


| Appeal to Time! 


Mr. Gladstone and his Liberal Party had been routed by 
their opponents. Still the old warrior was undaunted. He 
arose in his seat, his accustomed poise unruffled, and said with 
assurance, “I appeal to time!”’ 

That is what all the great prophets of the world have said. 
The ideal that seems defeated today finds its vindication in the 
future. All the social progress mankind has made came through 
the efforts of courageous souls who said, ‘We appeal to time!” 

Before the Great War it began to look as though democracy 
were to become dominant in the great nations of the world. 
Economic justice and international peace seemed ready to be- 
come realities. 

Since the Armistice, however, we have suffered disillusion- 
ment after disillusionment. Now, with a Second World War 
seemingly inescapable, our hopes seem utterly dashed. 

“Nothing in the world is so powerful as an idea whose day 
has come.’’ Two great ideals have been released into this 
world of ours—the ideal of economic decency and the ideal of 
world peace. Evidently their day has not yet come. .. . We must 
believe that their day will come. We may not live to see that 
day. Indeed it may not come for centuries, but it will come. 
And it will come because there will always be a remnant that be- 
lieves in the infinite capacity of humanity for enlightenment 
and progress.—D. L. in the Cleveland Unitarian. 


The Use of Our Detachment 


A sermon preached in the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass., September 10, 1939. 


IT IS GOOD to gather here again for worship at the 
beginning of this new church year. I like to think of 
the church in the words of Ecclesiasticus as the gath- 
ering of those “who come to serve the Lord.” I like 
also that note of warning in the opening sentence, “If 
thou comest to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for 
temptation.”’ It is not easy in times like these to be 
sure in what you are doing that you are serving the 
Lord. 

Last Sunday night in the quiet of the Vermont 
hills I sat in the car and heard over the radio a con- 
gregation in Canada to whom had come the news that 
Britain was at war sing that marvelous old hymn: 


O God our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 

From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


I could but think of what thoughts must have stirred 
in their hearts as they joined in that hymn and looked 
upon the uncertain future, of how many generations 
had sung it before them amid the perils and the vicis- 
situdes of their own day. 

We are fortunate in the traditions of this old 
church. It sprang from the loins of England. Almost 
one half of its three hundred years it served the com- 
munity of a British colony. Its first ministers were 
Cambridge Puritans who preached the Word and 
whose lives were “a trembling walk with God.” It 
has stood as a haven of the Spirit through all the un- 
certainties and dangers of three hundred years. Since 
its birth it has undergone two significant changes the 
importance of which is borne in upon us now. They 
are not unrelated. The first was the Declaration of 
Independence and the American Revolution which 
made it a church in a sovereign constitutional democ- 
racy, severed from its mother country. The second 
was its transition to Unitarianism, to the religious 
faith of Emerson, Channing and Parker. These two 
things are now sinew of its sinew and bone of its bone. 
They are elemental developments of the Christian re- 
ligion. They are in jeopardy today. They give dis- 
tinctive point to our opportunities and responsibilities 
in the darkness which lies ahead. 

It is too early for us to appraise the events which 
are sweeping through the world just now. The world 
is in a position in which anything may happen; and 
we in the United States are fortunately in a position 
in which it is still possible for us to suspend judgment 
and study with some sense of critical objectivity the 
reported facts. This may prove the distinctive service 
which we can render to a world swept to the brink 
of desperation. 

This enviable position in which we find ourselves 
is largely due to the accidents of geography and his- 
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tory. It is due to no superior virtue on the part of 
American statesmanship or the American people. 
You have but to look at the behavior of the last Con- 
gress, of American business leaders and the American 
people under the depression, to realize that. You 
have but to look at the dismal record of our postwar 
statesmanship. Nevertheless, whether it is by acci- 
dent or by virtue, it is an enviable position in which 
to be, and one which should make us deeply humble 
before the opportunities and responsibilities which are 
upon us. Who are we to judge the men who have 
carried their nations into the dreary hell of war—we 
whose children are still safe in city streets, we to whom 
gas masks are a curiosity, whose young men still plan 
the careers of peace, whose agriculture and industry 
may well prosper on the overwhelming catastrophe 
which is upon millions of our fellow-men, whose leaders 
may still indulge in the banalities of petty politics 
without danger of national annihilation? 

Yet these accidents of geography and history 
which have given us a moment for breathing amid the 
breaking storm are related to principles which we dare 
not sacrifice and which, if we break faith with them, 
will brand us with everlasting shame. They are 
democracy, reason and religious faith. The three go 
together, and at this juncture of the world not one of 
them is safe without the others. Our salvation in this 
hour lies in our power to preserve them in their integ- 
rity and to bring them in the heat of world events to 
a more dynamic fusion than we have ever yet attained. 
They are of the genius of this church, as they are of 
the genius of this country, and they give us work to 
do, intensive, exacting, heart-breaking work. We 
must survey the position in which we find ourselves 
from the vantage of these central principles and. dis- 
cover from them what to do, how to live and the way 
to go. 

: In that otherwise excellent pacifist editorial in 
The Boston Globe last night there was a line which 
stirred my righteous indignation. It said that in the 
last war “the Lion and the Unicorn were fighting for 
the Crown, the crown of world trade’”’ and closed 
cryptically, ‘they still are.’”” This is no time for those 
who are still free from the meshes of war to call names 
and impute motives to those who are by hurling at 
them easy and oversimplified generalities. Least of all 
is such conduct becoming to those who present the 
austere grandeur of pacifism in a world gone mad. 
Without doubt there is enough to condemn in the 
colonial and trade policies of Britain and France as 
there is in the policies of our own nation. But this 
does not reduce to sordid commercialism the issues of 
the appalling tragedy we are now witnessing. The 
motives of men and of nations are mixed, never more 
than in times like these. 

They have been saying in France and England 
for some time, “This kind of thing can’t go on.” It 
seems to me I have heard those words in America in 
the last few years. Have we, too, not said that 
Adolf Hitler must be stopped? Have we not railed 
impatiently at the temporizing prime minister? Were 
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we not sick with what we called the betrayal of Czecho- 
slovakia and did we not fear that England and France 
would let Poland down too? Have we not been filled 
with sickening horror at the treatment of the Jews in 
Germany? A good test for us just now is to think of 
England and France defeated and of a victorious Ger- 
many spreading through the world the forces and the 
methods which we have so deplored in the Reich, in 
Spain, in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, and in Poland. 

Such considerations might conceivably bring us 
to the conclusion that England and France are fighting 
on the front lines of our own war. Why should those 
splendid young Englishmen risk death in the air and 
the French in storming the Westwall while we remain 
safely at home? Are they, as a people, more guilty, 
less virtuous than we? 

But if you turn to the other side, you find state- 
ments equally extreme. No one understands just 
how far Soviet Russia is playing into the hands of 
Germany. The possibilities are too appalling to con- 
template. But Russian foreign policy before the 
purges was a thing of enviable candor, integrity and 
wisdom as contrasted with the policies of the other 
great powers. Just now the German-Russian agree- 
ment has gone far enough to show us something of 
how terrible can be the fusion of the fear and hatred 
of communism with the fear and hatred of fascism. 
I fear this fused hatred in ourselves more than I fear 
communism and fascism. What will it do to us if the 
worst occurs? To what lengths may we be driven by 
this hatred and fear? In her column last Friday 
Dorothy Thompson presented a letter from a friend 
abroad. The war is presented as a crusade against 
fascism and communism: ‘‘So all the rats are together. 
In a way it’s a rare opportunity. . . It happens only 
every thousand years, I think, that the line of the 
battlefield coincides with the one that marks the 
boundaries of reason and justice.” Now this may 
seem a tempting position, but it is a trap which we 
must avoid with all the intensity of our reason and our 
faith. For it is a position which wipes the slate of 
history clean, and the slate of history is never clean. 
Whatever the virtue of England and France, whatever 
the necessity for stopping Hitler, whatever the perils of 
a united fascism and communism, England and France 
are now fighting the children of their own foreign 
policy. Hitler is not only a cause, he is an effect. His 
rise to power was only made possible by English and 
French pressure on Germany, by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, by the failure of English and French states- 
manship to uphold the hands of Stresemann and 
Bruening, by the hatred and fear gendered in the last 
war. And the Russian alliance with Germany is also 
a child of British and French foreign policy gendered 
by the hatred, distrust and fear of Soviet Russia. And 
the sequel to this tragedy is this: the present war will 
not make the French and the English more reasonable, 
more just, more magnanimous. It can only add to 
the hatreds and fears from which the world is now 
suffering. 

The United States cannot look from afar off upon 
this war as a virtuous man looks upon the self-undoing 
of sinners. By the accidents of geography and history 
she is in a position of present detachment, a position 
to suffer least and to profit most as these mighty issues 
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unfold. But from her unique position she has been 
fully as irresponsible and fully as blind as have these 
countries in Europe. Her only hope just now, and 
possibly the only hope for western civilization, is for 
her in deep humility and deep resolution to use this 
moment of detachment which has been granted to her 
to gather her resources for two supreme efforts. 

The first is to maintain the balance and poise of 
her reason, her judgment and her spirit. This will not 
beeasy. It will require of us disciplines of mind and of 
spirit which we have not yet known. It will require 
a new and dynamic fusion of democracy, reason and 
religious faith to keep us individually and collectively 
open-eyed and steady, judicious, resolute, magnani- 
mous and true. One of the finest statements of that 
which we need comes from Aristophanes as he looked 
back over the devastating effect of the Greek wars: 


From the murmur and the subtlety of suspicion with 
which we vex one another, 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred of the nations in the al- 
chemy of Love. 

And with some finer essence of forbearance 

Temper our mind. 


The second is for us to begin gathering our re- 
sources now to work for an ordered and responsible 
world peace at the end of this war, a peace which must 
be based upon an international order of justice and 
law. Our present security may be only for a moment; 
but whatever happens, the world must go on again, 
free from this awful burden of war. There is no se- 
curity now apart from a world order, and there can be 
no world order so long as nations as powerful and 
influential as the United States remain aloof. I do 
not know whether this order will take the form sug- 
gested by “‘Union Now’”’ or follow the lines of the New 
Commonwealth Plan. But in the discussions of 
these movements the essential lines of development 
are beginning to appear. We should give our hearts 
and minds and souls to their study and promo- 
tion. 

We cannot judge now what our conduct as a na- 
tion should be in the indefinite future before us. We 
may be drawn inevitably into the war, but whether 
we are or not, of far greater significance will be our 
constructive and responsible labor for an ordered peace 
and our preservation of the spirit so ably expressed 
by Aristophanes, and by Shelley in those lines with 
which Robert Bridges closed his anthology, ‘The 
Spirit of Man,” compiled to steady and keep alive the 
Spirit in England during the Great War: 


Speak! thy strong words may never pass away... . . 
Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings. 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seal of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 


These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 


Poetry and Devotion — IX 


Francis Ledwidge 


A NEW WORLD WAR being upon us, it is interesting 
to turn back to the war poets of the first world war, a 
war which killed some good poets and made reputa- 
tions—as well as killing the poets—for some bad ones. 
But it was only after the battle that the critics were 
in a mood to, or that readers wanted them to, sift the 
poetry of the war from its sentimental versifying. 
Indeed it is very doubtful if there were any good war 
poets. Some good soldiers wrote individual poems of 
occasion: and the poem of occasion may often be in- 
teresting or moving without being good poetry. But 
there were good poets who also were in the war and 
wrote about it: Sassoon, Rupert Brooke, and a hand- 
ful more. 

Among them is Francis Ledwidge whose slim 
volumes and not very thick “Complete Poems’’ 
(New York—Brentano’s) were issued under the critical 
aegis of his countryman, Lord Dunsany. As a new 
war spreads over most of Europe and all the front 
pages of America I turn back to Francis Ledwidge 
because I feel that there is something in his attitude 
toward the war that we should all learn. His earlier 
verses were written, of course, before the war began, 
but sections of his complete poems are headed “In 
Barracks,” “In Camp,” “At Sea,” ‘In Serbia,” “In 
Greece,” “In Hospital in Egypt,’ and again, “In 
Barracks.” 

Other poets followed the same route approxi- 
mately, and they took the journey seriously: 


If I should die, think only this of me, 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. . . 


wrote Rupert Brooke, and the sonnet is a fine one 
whose lines stay in one’s memory,—at least that 
opening seems to have stayed in ours. But is that 
sonnet and Brooke’s other war poetry, pure poetry or 
is it mixed with sentiment and rhetoric?—both of 
which things may be magnificent, we admit. 
Ledwidge was an Irish peasant, none too well 
educated in the formal meaning of the word and to 
him the war came as an interruption. That for him 
the interruption never ended is incidental. He was by 
endowment a nature poet, a peasant poet in the tradi- 
tion of Burns and John Clare, and the only thing the 
war could be to him was an interruption. From mo- 
tives of patriotism (presumably) he gave to the war 
his body and his will, but his soul never broke its 
umbilical connection with his native soil of Meath. 
Before the war he had written poems like this: 


To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glery, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


By the Editor 


A Rainy Day in April 
When the clouds shake their hyssops, and the rain 
Like holy water falls upon the plain, 
*Tis sweet to gaze upon the springing grain 
And see your harvest born. 


And sweet the little breeze of melody, 

The blackbird puffs upon the budding tree, 
While the wild poppy lights upon the lea 
And blazes ’mid the corn. . 


to which is appended an ‘“‘Envoy”’: 


Today while leaving my dear home behind, 
My eyes with salty homesick teardrops blind, 
The rain fell on me sorrowful and kind 

Like angels’ tears of pity... . 


But really, he took his homeland with him, and a 
poem entitled ‘‘In the Mediterranean—Going to the 
War’”’ reads: 

Lovely wings of gold and green 
Flit about the sounds I hear 
On my window when I lean 
To the shadows cold and clear. 


Roaming, I am listening still, 
Bending, listening overlong, 
In my soul a steadier will, 

In my heart a newer song. 


But while the will may have been a will to fight, 
the newer song was the poet’s own private business. 
He arrives in Serbia in autumn and this is the first 
Serbian impression that he gives us: 


Autumn Evening in Serbia 
All the thin shadows 
Have closed on the grass, 
With the drone on their dark wings 
The night beetles pass. 
Folded her eyelids, 
A maiden asleep, 
Day sees in her chamber 
The pallid moon peep. 


From the bend of the briar 
The roses are torn, 

And the folds of the wood tops 
Are faded and worn. 


A strange bird is singing 
Sweet notes of the sun, 
Tho’ song time is over 
And autumn begun. 
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Incidentally, a characteristic of Ledwidge’s poetry 
which is sometimes a blemish and often charming is 
the intrusion into homely, racy first-hand and exact 
or minute observation, of classic allusions, classic or 
mythological figures and even classic clichés. In the 
above poem, for example, the personification of the 
moon ‘“‘in her chamber’’ has the effect, to me at least, 
of a sort of ghost of the eighteenth century peeping 
over Ledwidge’s shoulder as he writes and successfully 
making a suggestion to him. 

And then he reaches Greece and, after a salute to 
Proserpine, here is what takes his attention: 


The Homecoming of the Sheep 


The sheep are coming home in Greece, 
Hark the bells on every hill! 

Flock by flock, and fleece by fleece, 
Wandering wide a little piece 

Thro’ the evening red and still, 
Stopping where the pathways cease, 
Cropping with a hurried will. 


Thro’ the cotton-bushes low 

Merry boys with shouldered crooks 
Close them in a single row, 

Shout among them as they go 
With one bell-ring o’er the brooks. 
Such delight you never know 
Reading it from gilded books. 


Before the early stars are bright 
Cormorants and sea-gulls call. 

And the moon comes large and white 
Filling with a lovely light 

The ferny curtained waterfall. 

Then sleep wraps every bell up tight 
And the climbing moon grows small. 


Ledwidge’s aloofness is almost dramatically 
shown in his poem, written “In Barracks” after the 
execution by the England he was fighting for of Thom- 
as MacDonough, fellow poet and probably friend or 
acquaintance: for literary Ireland is a small place: 


He shall not hear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky where he is lain, 
Nor voices of the sweeter birds 
Above the wailing of the rain. 


Nor shall he know when loud March blows 
Thro’ slanting snows her fanfare shrill, 
Blowing to flame the golden cup 

Of many an upset daffodil. 


But when the Dark Cow leaves the moor, 
And pastures poor with greedy weeds, 
Perhaps he’]] hear ‘her low at morn 
Lifting her horn in pleasant meads. 


Another death here celebrated is that of a little 
Irish village boy, 


A Little Boy in the Morning 
He will not come, and still I wait. 
He whistles at another gate 
Where angels listen. Ah, I know 
He will not come, yet if I go 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the flowery grass? 


The moon leans on one silver horn 
Above the silhouettes of morn, 

And from their nest sills finches whistle 
Or stooping pluck the downy thistle. 
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How is the morn so gay and fair 
Without his whistling in its air? 


The world is calling, I must go. 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the shining grass? 


But though the lives and the deaths which Led- 
widge writes about on his war service are the lives and 
deaths of his former life, his detachment is not so com- 
plete as it appears on the surface. The unusual sharp- 
ness, even shrillness of a poem written, as its title in- 
forms us, “After Court Martial,” indicates, though 
the poem makes no reference to the event, that it was 
one of we know not how many aspects of the war which 
stirred him with disgust. 

The suggestion of his work, however, is simply 
that one’s past, one’s memories, one’s spiritual pre- 
occupations are one’s own; that self-expression is the 
artist’s—and all men’s—proper business, and that 
war is not a function of life, a normal expectation 
and occupation of men, but an interruption. And it 
is not without ironic significance that the peasant who 
was called to that war was not only called from the 
plough to the sword—enough of a tragedy—but from 
the making of such songs as those we have quoted and 
others like them: some surely destined to live. In war 
the peasant can only be a pawn. The glory and 
the literary immortality are for the generals. In peace 
the peasant at least has a chance to be great: and he 
has, as this example shows, the innate capacity. 


The Men of Good Will 


Marion Franklin Ham 


Oh, hear them marching, marching, 
The legions of good will, 

The men of peace who seek not 
To bomb and maim and kill; 
They march not to their conquest 
With battle-flags unfurled; 

But with their gentle spirit 
They shall subdue the world. 


Through all the blood-stained ages 
Their numbers have increased, 
The spirit struggling upward 
To overcome the beast; 
The meek who shall inherit 
And rule the warring earth, 
With patient faith are bringing 
The new régime to birth. 


The men of war oppose them, 
And seek to bar the way, 
The powers of darkness striving 
To thwart the coming day; 
But, led by unseen forces, 
Their hosts are marching still, 
To build for future ages 
The kingdom of good will. 


A mighty captain leads them, 
The valiant Prince of Peace; 
They shall possess the future, 
And ancient wrongs shall cease; 
O men of good will marching 
To bloodless victory, 
We join your hosts in building 
The kingdom that shall be. 
; (Tune: Aurelia) 


Spite of Himself?” 


The Growth of Religion, by Henry 


| Nelson Wieman and Walter Marshall 
Horton. 


Willett, Clark. $5.00. 
For some years now, Professor Henry 


Nelson Wieman, of the Divinity School of 


the University ef Chicago, has been turn- 


ing out fervent disciples who call them- 


selves neither ‘‘liberals’” nor “‘tradition- 


_alists’”’ in religion but that something 


_ which is admittedly a new and small move- 


ment in religion—“naturalists.’”” The oc- 
casion of a new book from his hand is per- 
haps an opportune time for us, as liberals, 


_ to look a little more closely at the claims of 
_ Wieman and his followers that they have 
outmoded “‘liberalism.” 


Let it be said, first of all, that anyone 


who has ever sat in Professor Wieman’s 
classes has learned to recognize in him a 
genuine religious personality. His deeply 
reverent spirit, his tolerance of other view- 


points, and his ever-ready sympathy and 
respect for his students are traits which are 
all too rarely found in academic circles—to 
say nothing of theological circles! Here 
is a man whose whole nature is deeply at- 
tuned to religion, let there be no mistake 
about that! 

And yet, what strange bedfellows our 
beloved teacher chooses! For one might 
say that, in essence, what Wieman is try- 
ing to do is to carry over his own warm re- 
ligious passion into the rather “‘flat’’ in- 
strumentalist philosophy of John Dewey. 
That is a strange marriage of opposites! 
Indeed, its inner contradiction is reflected 
baldly in the very title which Wieman now 
gives the movement—‘‘theistic natural- 
ism.’ One might as well talk of ‘‘totali- 
tarian democracy” or ‘‘peaceful war’! But 
then, people are talking of these things, 
are they not? 

So, it is quite possible that Wieman 
may have a point. Indeed, he does have a 
great point, and one that has meant much 
to some of those who have studied under 
him, in his definition of God as love. Oh, I 
know, he does not explicitly say anywhere 
that God is love! But that is the great 
“motif” of all his reasoning. One must, 
of course, define love in a larger sense than 
as mere sentimental attraction. Love is 
“mutuality,” “growth of living connections 
of value in the universe,” “creative syn- 
thesis,’ and “growth of community.” 
Love is a process, present not only -in 
human life, but having its roots in the 
entire structure of the cosmos, giving us 
the only adequate interpretation of evolu- 
tion (p. 336), and leading out into vast 
possibilities of ‘unlimited growth.” But it 
is still recognizable as love, even when Wie- 
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man defines it in philosophic terms as 
“the formation of bonds of mutual sup- 
port and mutual control and mutual facili- 
tation between diverse activities” (p. 326). 
Conscious love as we know it among men 
is but the growing edge of what Wieman 
calls the “‘cosmic system of growth” (p. 
327): 
“Love among men is the outcome of 
such growth and can occur in no other 
way. Growth that prepares the way for 
human love is the working of superhuman 
love.’ (P. 3827.) (Italics mine.) 


This is profound religious insight! This is 
Wieman’s deepest contribution to modern 
religious thought. He has pointed again, 
as Jesus once did, to that process which 
goes on most intimately between persons, 
and then has its roots and ramifications 
reaching into the universe. This concep- 
tion of God has tremendous promise in it! 
It is the one thing that is, perhaps, capable 
of uniting all differing theological parties— 
even humanists and theists. And it is, I 
suspect, very near to the central message 
of Jesus, as well as to the historic emphasis 
of—shall we not claim it as our glorious 
heritage?—Unitarianism. 

Which leads us to some of the puzzling 
things in Wieman. Why is it that, with 
such a basic viewpoint, which fits so beau- 
tifully with the great stream of liberalism, 
he should so scornfully reject the term 
“liberal”? He labors very hard to dis- 
sociate himself completely from any sus- 
picion of liberalism. According to Wieman, 
the liberal gives his highest devotion to 
ideals. Ideals, according to Wieman, are 
creations of man’s mind and heart; they 
are the specific objectives set up by man 
as not yet attained but attainable. There- 
fore, the liberal is ever trying to mold and 
change reality to fit the ideal which he has 
conceived. This, says Wieman, is bad. 
For all the specific objectives of man are 
tainted with his own limitations; they are 
partial, narrow, fanatical,—indeed, they 
are sinful! And by the very fact that ideals 
are the creation of man, any devotion to 
them is essentially the worship of man 
rather than devotion to the living reality 
of God. 

God, for Wieman, is not an ideal. God 
is a living, actual, present reality in the 
“concrete” situation. God is that process 
which goes on at all times, the growth of 
“connections of value.’’ But because we 
ean never know fully in advance the com- 
plete possibilities of growth, God is largely 
unknown. We must commit ourselves to 
God without knowing specifically what 
God means for us. That which is known, 
and that which is capable of being a specific 
objective of man, is, of course, an ‘‘ideal’’; 
but that is not God; God is the unknown. 

“The religious decision is choice of a 

total good largely unspecified in content 

as over against all the values and ob- 


jectives which are specifically known 
and cherished. The religious man gives 
his absolute allegiance to this unspecific 
good which transcends the world—if 
by ‘this world’ one means, as one gen- 
erally does, all the specific satisfactions 
and ideals known to a man or ever to be 
known.” (P. 291.) (Italics mine.) 


This is the basis of Wieman’s distinction 
from despised liberalism. But is it a valid 
distinction? Well, it certainly leads to 
some strange conclusions. I suspect that 
this business of exalting the unknown at 
the expense of the known is a device in- 
vented by our philosopher for the specific 
purpose of distinguishing him from lib- 
eralism. Like so many another original 
and gifted thinker, Wieman seems incap- 
able of taking a middle way. By that I 
mean that his polemical zeal to separate 
himself from liberalism drives him into 
two extremes; it betrays him, on the one 
hand, into the hands of the humanists, 
and on the other into the hands of the new 
supernaturalists. 

For see what happens to the logic of the 
argument! In the first place, Wieman’s 
recommendation that we devote ourselves 
to the totally unknown seems clearly a 
psychological impossibility. This Wieman 
practically admits, in his criticism of Emil 
Brunner (p. 845 f.). For one drops either 
into sentimentality or into dangerous dog-- 
matism. No one has yet succeeded in 
committing himself to the totally unknown. 
Somewhere, somehow, some inkling of the 
nature of the unknown will be the stimulus 
and guide to that devotion. Therefore, 
insofar as he does exalt the unknown, 
Wieman betrays himself into the hands 
of the new supernaturalists. 

Then, in the second place, Wieman’s 
disparagement of the ideal as a key to the 
nature of ultimate reality (which, I pre- 
sume, is the high crime and distinguishing 
mark of philosophic idealism,—if we admit 
the equation of idea and ideal) betrays him 
into the hands of the humanists. For, by 
Wieman’s own tacit assumption, when the 
unknown becomes known, it becomes an 
ideal (p. 805). This is not, of course, what 
ideal means in philosophic idealism. But 
as here used by Wieman, in the style of 
John Dewey, it lands him in complete 
agreement with Dewey and all humanists. 
For Dewey also admits that human ideals 
leave out many requirements for richest 
living, but contends that what is left out is 
unknown. Therefore, Wieman and Dewey 
are in perfect agreement! They agree that 
we have two things: (1) the known, repre- 
sented in human ideals; and (2) the un- 
known,—which Wieman calls God. 

And this is precisely the basis of religious 
humanism! Is it possible that Wieman is a 
humanist, in this portion of his thought? 
I do not see how one can avoid that con- 
clusion. For see the logic of it! His prin-- 
cipal criticism of humanism is that it ex- 
alts human ideals, the known, to the for 
getfulness of the unknown. Wieman and 
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the humanist would seem to agree that, 
within the known, human ideals represent 
the highest we know. The difference be- 
tween them would be that the humanist 
exalts the known (human ideals) as the 
object of loyalty, while Wieman exalts the 
unknown as the object of loyalty. But the 
remarkable thing is that John Dewey (as a 
humanist) and Wieman would agree as to 
the method by which the unknown becomes 
the known; they would accept the same 
criteria of experiment and criticism; so 
far as the known is concerned, they agree. 
The question to be asked of Wieman, 
therefore, becomes this: What practical 
difference does it make that one exalts the 
known as object of loyalty and the other 
the unknown as object of loyalty if both 
agree as to the method by which the un- 
known becomes known? Just so soon as 
anything is known, they agree! Wieman’s 
only distinction from the humanist, then, 
is that he keeps himself open to the fresh 
discovery of truth, while presumably the 
humanist does not. But this is sheer libel 
of the open-mindedness of any serious per- 
son, humanist or otherwise! They both 
agree as to the method by which new truth 
is to be discovered. And if the humanist is 
willing to hold human ideals tentatively, 
ready to change them when new truth is 
discovered, does he not fulfill the require- 
ments of Wieman’s position, and become 
one with him? 

I find striking corroboration of Wieman’s 
oneness with the humanists in this pas- 
sage, where he says: 


“Perhaps the humanists may find our 
statement of the religious way most 
difficult to accept, for they deny that 
there is something beyond. And yet 
we believe an examination of their 
propositions will reveal that they are by 
implication talking about this very 
thing, whether they admit it or not. 
One of their main propositions discloses 
the fact that they refuse to accept any 
ideal as absolute or final: all ideals are 
instruments, they say. But instrumental 
towhat? To the good life. This sounds 
familiar, and so does this next proposi- 
tion: they refuse to specify in any final 
and complete form what the good life is; 
they are constantly insisting that any 
attempt to do such a thing is a gross 
error. All of which proves that they are 
serving a supreme good which they can- 
not specify nor put into any final pro- 
gram.” (P. 313.) 


There is no practical difference, at this 
point, between Wieman and the humanist. 

How does it happen that Wieman allows 
himself to be betrayed into such a faux pas? 
—for even the humanists do not wish to 
claim him as a humanist. I suspect it is 
because of several things. Perhaps this 
method of finding truth, about which both 
Dewey and Wieman agree, is not complete- 
ly adequate. This doubt never occurs to 
them, of course, For Wieman accepts 
implicitly the philosophic authority of 
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John Dewey. And it is my own humble 
conviction that you simply cannot take 
Dewey as a philosophic guide and end up 
anywhere but in humanism. Naturalism, 
as distinguished from idealism, simply can- 
not contain the values of the religious life. 
This may seem to be a dogmatic state- 
ment, but is it not obviously proven in the 
case of Wieman? He has surely done 
everything possible to fit the religious life 
into the philosophic framework of natur- 
alism. It cannot be done. 

A further possible explanation of this 
faux pas of Wieman lies, I believe, in his 
revolt against Immanuel Kant and the 
mighty tradition which has come down 
from him, that tradition in which religion 
is made to be the handmaiden of morality 
rather than its master. God guarantees 
the moral order,—that is the position of 
Kant, and of liberalism throughout the 
centuries. But this subserviency of re- 
ligion to morality irks Wieman, and other 
thinkers of our day (notably the new super- 
naturalists), who want to make religion 
something absolutely unique, supreme and 
independent. This spirit of revolt against 
Kant, and against all idealism, leads 
Wieman to some strange extremes. Listen 
to these passages! (Italics all mine.) 


“The religious man might be dominated 
by his devotion ... and at the same 
time ignore the call of moral idealism.” 
(P. 287.) 

“Moral idealism and this distinctive 
quality of religious living are by no means 
identical.” (Idem) 

“Of course the moral idealist may have 
this peculiar kind of religion also, just 
as a politician may also be a father.” 
(Idem) 

“Even when the ideal is held to be an im- 
possibly high ideal of love, it is still moral 
idealism, and not this distinctive and 
qualitatively different thing found in 
the uniquely religious.”” (Idem) 


I am afraid all this strikes me as a bit 
ridiculous! 

Perhaps the strangest of the bedfellows 
that our beloved teacher chooses is the new 
supernaturalism. The influence of this 
modern stepchild of Reformation theology 
is quite obvious in Wieman,—as it cer- 
tainly is in the passages quoted above. 
But he takes special pains to point out in 
how many respects his own viewpoint does 
agree with the general trend of Brunner 
and Tillich. This is, for a liberal, the most 
discouraging feature of the book. For 
Wieman obviously hungers and thirsts to 
have the same grand authoritativeness, the 
same pontifical utterance in the name of 
religion, the same contempt for man, and 
the same sneer for morality that the new 
supernaturalists have. Yet he recovers 
his sanity, and suppresses his deep desire 
sufficiently to admit, nay, to point out 
with clear logic that: 

“Either the new supernaturalism will be- 

come dominant and its repudiation of 

reason will destroy civilization, or the 


civilization informed by science will pre- 
vail and will destroy it. The two cannot 
live together.” (P. 256.) 


Well, such is the book. It certainly 
should be read by every serious student of 
religion. The introductory section, the 
first half of the volume, devoted to the his- 
tory of religion, is well done by Walter M. 
Horton. But as to Wieman’s part, one 
lays it aside a little disappointed. (1) 
There is too much word-juggling and com- 
promising with orthodoxy. (2) There is too 
much of a tendency to make the “‘concrete”’ 
mean “‘the bodily” (301, 435 f.). (8) There 
is too much desire to disparage liberalism, 
even at the expense of truth. For has not 
liberalism always admitted that our specific 
ideas of God (see p. 841) are not to be taken 
as final truth? And is not Wieman’s own 
concept of God (p. 360) a tool, as is the lib- 
eral’s concept, to relate us to the living 
reality of God? And is not a belief in ‘‘un- 
limited growth” (844) either just as silly 
or just as profound as the despised Uni- 
tarian belief in ‘progress, onward and up- 
ward forever”? And is not Wieman’s in- 
terpretation of prayer (879) one that we 
liberals have long since set to music and 
sung for lo! these many years? (4) There 
is too much confusion in the development of 
the concept of value. Admittedly we start 
with something which is as intimate to 
human living as drinking water to quench 
thirst; but we are supposed to arrive at a 
“highest value’ (God) which is almost 
totally ‘“‘other’ than all human desire 
(267, 291 f., 301, 821, 329). (5) There is 
too much compromise on the question of 
love versus conflict as a way of life (392 ff.), 
so that love becomes an inclusive term 
justifying almost every form of conflict 
short of international war,—all of which is 
a form of reasoning much akin to the dia- 
lectics of the new supernaturalists. (6) 
And, finally, it is obvious that Wieman’s 
realism is not enough. 

Even love is not enough! A minimum 
definition of God, Wieman may have given 
us. But even love is not enough! For if 
one examines this book carefully, one will 
see that, in the last analysis, Wieman is 
constrained to admit that existence and 
value cannot be separated. We must 
know the status of this love in the universe, 
its relationship to the future, and its power 
as contrasted with evil. These are the 
cosmological problems which Wieman pro- 
fesses not to be important. But they are 
implicit on almost every page of his latest 
volume. And, indeed, he breaks the ques- 
tion wide open when he admits: 


‘We might distinguish between God and 
the work of God. Then we could say 
that unlimited connective growth is not 
God but the work of God. Perhaps there 
is no serious objection to that. God 
would then be an eternal and changeless 
order, while the work of God, called 
growth, would be the partial and se- 
quential manifestation of this order in the 
(Continued on page 546) 
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of advice. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Would Dexter Prefer 
a Peace Ship ? 


To the Editor: 
There is a recent item in the activities 
of the Y. P. R. U. which deserves more 


| publicity than it will probably get. Work- 


ers of the Y. P. R. U. went to the head of 
the department of social relations asking 


| for advice concerning having a Peace 
| Caravan at the present time. 


They were 
told that this is not the time for a Peace 
Caravan. 

Certainly, to a number of fairly intelli- 


_ gent people whose High God is not Col- 


lective Security and whose motto is not 
“Make the World Safe for British Im- 
perialism,’’ this will be an entertaining bit 
And certainly others than 
myself will wish to know: Was it given in 
order to husband funds, to keep funds from 
peace work, in order that they may be used 
(or squandered) on some quixotic venture 
such as saving liberalism where there is 
and can be no liberalism (vide Thomas 
Mann, Marcel W. Fodor, Wickham Steed, 
et al); or is this bit of advice just another 
example of the shrewd efforts now being 
made to bamboozle us historically illiterate 
into thinking that one imperialism has a 
sweeter fragrance than another? 

There must be others besides the writer, 
even among those who discount the absurd 
tactics of the extreme isolationists of the 
Borah category, who feel that just now is 
exactly the moment for bigger and better 
peace work: and for a peace work under the 
influence of neither the Reichstag nor the 
House of Lords. 

The advice given the Y. P. R. U. is a 
token of the bankruptcy of the foreign 
policy of the Unitarian department of 
foreign relations, bankruptcy under a 
deluge of sentimentalism, pseudo-idealism 
and an amazing lack of realism which per- 
mits the marshaling of one set of facts in a 
search for inspiration instead of informa- 
tion and the ignoring of the realistic col- 
lecting of the opposing set of facts. Truth 
has again become the attitude of those in 
control. 

It is probably useless to collect and offer 
facts in the effort to stem the rush to put 
Unitarians on record for making the world 
safe for the English Pound, but perhaps 
the words of a Unitarian of accepted sound- 
ness of logic and of mental acuity may help 
put off the evil day of signing on the dotted 
line for this newer, bigger and better cru- 
sade. Emerson might remind us in his own 
words: “English principles mean a primary 
regard to the interests of property.” 
Emerson believed that the English would 
not fight for a point of honor (is it honor 
now or commerce?) but if their day’s wages 
or their shops were threatened they would 
“fight to the Judgment.” The minds of 
the English “need to be flagellated by war 


and trade and politics and persecution.” 
“They cannot read a principle except by 
the light of faggots and of burning towns.” 
“Foreign policy in England, though ambi- 
tious and lavish of money, has not often 
been generous or just. It has a principal 
regard to the interest of trade. It sanc- 
tioned the partition of Poland, it betrayed 
Genoa, Sicily, Parga, Greece, Turkey, 
Rome and Hungary.” 

Edward Westermarck’s new and devas- 
tating work on Christianity and morals 
supports the views of many scholars that 
there is no necessary connection between 
religion and ethics theoretically, and that 
Christianity has actually exerted an anti- 
moralistic influence in Western civilization. 
The attitude of a denominational official in 
saying that there is a time for peace work 
and a time for no peace work would be an 
effective footnote to the last page of Wes- 
termarck’s opus. 

Yours for more conscientious objectors, 

Robert S. Hoagland, 
Minister to the Unitarian 
church of Exeter, N. H. 


Do You Need 


Hymn Books? 


To the Editor: 

We have about two hundred copies of 
the Hymn and Tune Book which we will 
ship to any church who will pay the costs 
of express. 

Maz F. Daskam. 
The Unitarian Church of Germantown, 
Lincoln Drive near Wayne Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another Hymn 
Book Offer 


To the Editor: 

The Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, 
N. J., has on hand about thirty copies of 
the old Unitarian Hymnal, which we dis- 
carded last year for the new one. We 
have no use for them, and would like to 
give them to any church that would like 
them. If you know of any such church, will 
you please let me know. 

Ruland Anderson, 
Secretary. 
140 Hope Street, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Louisville Channing Club Conference 


By way of an experiment the Channing 
Club of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky., held a week-end confer- 
ence for its members at a cottage in the 
Jenny Cassiday Rest Cottage, Pewee 
Valley, not far from Louisville. There 
were twenty-three registered for the full 
time, two for part time, and two guests for 
one meal each. Financially the conference 
was a success showing a profit which was 
promptly ear-marked as a fund for such a 
conference again next year. 

Registration began Saturday afternoon 
at three and people continued to arrive 
until supper time. Conference procedure 
was reversed a bit and the banquet was 
held at the first meal instead of the last. 
One of the cochairmen presided as toast- 
master. He presented prizes to a number 
of people for such nonsensical accomplish- 
ments as being the first or last to register, 
having the most baggage, etc. A well 
planned part followed the banquet. Miss 
Laura Heaton was in charge of entertain- 
ment and she kept us busy with a series of 
clever games. 

The Sunday morning service was in 
charge of the minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Carl Bihldorff. Fol- 
lowing close, as it did, on the heels of the 
King of England’s message to his people, 
the service was indeed a solemn one. The 
minister used as his text the story of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego and the fiery 
furnace and drew a parallelism to urge his 
listeners to be loyal to the highest good they 
know in time of stress even as the biblical 
characters were loyal to their faith in their 


God. We were fortunate to have the or- 
ganist, Miss Dorcas Redding, and the 
soloist, Miss Lillian Moeller, participate 
in the program. Miss Moeller accom- 
panied by Miss Redding sang Caesar 
Franck’s ‘Oh, Lord Most Holy.”’ It was 
indeed an impressive service for those who 
have worked for and believed in peace and 
the brotherhood of man. 

In spite of the many radio news flashes 
the sports chairman, Bill Thomas, man- 
aged to conduct tournaments in badmin- 
ton, croquet, and ping-pong. Most of 
these matches were run off Sunday after- 
noon. 

Sunday evening Miss Emilie Louise Van 
Overbeke provided entertainment by show- 
ing the moving pictures she had taken on 
two of her summer vacations—one to Flor- 
ida and one to the New England states, 
the New York Fair, and Canada. Fol- 
lowing the picture show Eugene A. Luen- 
ing, a member of the Channing Club 
who is now attending Meadville Theo- 
logical School, conducted a candlelight 
service. 

The only formal event on the program 
for Monday was a business meeting in the 
afternoon. At that meeting several mat- 
ters of club and church interest were dis- 
cussed. It was agreed that the conference 
had been a success and a motion was 
passed to request the executive committee 
to appoint a continuing committee to con- 
duct a conference at the same time and 
place next year. 

The conference disbanded after supper 
on Monday. 
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Bernardston Church 
Marks 200 Years 


Memories of the stern discipline of 
Puritan days were revived in Bernard- 
ston, Mass., last July when the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church celebrated its 
two hundredth anniversary by holding 
morning worship in the style of the colonial 
times. More than 350 people attended the 
services, including former pastors, parish- 
ioners and friends. 

The tything man was present discour- 
aging any signs of levity on the part of the 
youngsters and brought sleepy parishion- 
ers into wakefulness. The progress of the 
service was measured by the fall of sand 
in the hour-glass. The hymns were sung 
in old style being lined by a deacon. 

The morning service was a joint one 
with the following Bernardston ministers 
taking part: Rev. David Lovett (Baptist), 
Rey. Arthur Truesdell (Congregational), 
Rev. Ruel Rust (Methodist), and Rev. 
Joseph C. Allen (Unitarian). The sermon 
was preached by Mr. Allen, who traced the 
history of the Christian churches of New 
England, declaring that the founding 
fathers came to this country ‘‘to raise their 
spiritual temple to the glory of God.” 

Following picnic lunch under the trees 
in the rear of the church, the congregation 
gathered again to the Meeting of History 
and Fellowship, presided over by the 
chairman of the anniversary committee, 
John Morton. This meeting was in strik- 
ing contrast to the morning service. The 
church had become modern, with flowers 
on the platform and microphones of radio 
station WHAI rearing themselves in front 
of the speakers. The history of the church 
was given by Mrs. Lucy Cutler Kellogg. 
The church was organized in June 1739 as 
the “Church of Christ in Falltown’” (now 
Bernardston). The building has been 
moved three times until it now stands in 
the center of the town. The principal ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. Dr. Eliot spoke on “Faith of 
Our Fathers Living Still.” 

Former pastors present included Rev. 
Margaret Barnard of Greenfield, Mass., 
and Rev. Mary T. Whitney of North 
Weare, N. H. Mrs. Francis Holden of 
Rockland, Mass., wife of a former pastor, 
brought greetings, and Mrs. Stanley Clague 
of Evanston, IIl., the daughter of a former 
pastor, also brought greetings. Two other 
former pastors, Rev. Frederick Smith of 
East Lynn, Mass., and Rey. Merritt Buck- 
ingham of Gaffney, S.C., sent greetings. 

Music was furnished by a united choir 
of the Bernardston churches and Miss 
Elinor Barber was organist. Charles 
Grant was soloist. 

Following the afternoon meeting the 
Christian Endeavor of the Congregational 
church conducted an out-of-door service at 
the site of the first meetinghouse on top 
of Huckle Hill. 
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Throughout the day relics were on dis- 
play in the lower rooms of the church, in- 
cluding an ancient chair used by the second 
pastor, Rev. Job Wright, and original 
manuscripts of early Puritan sermons. 
The church was presented with a beautiful 
oil painting of the church by Philip Adams 
of Greenfield, Mass. 

The committee for the anniversary in- 
cluded John B. Morton, chairman, Miss 
Edith Barber and Miss Frances Perry. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 
(Continued from page 544) 

process of existence.” (P. 352.) (Italics 

mine.) 
But immediately that we begin to deal with 
such things as the “manifestation” of God, 
we are back to those great cosmological 
questions towards whose solution Wieman 
so steadfastly refuses to give us any help. 
We are expecting too much, no doubt, of 
one who claims to be a naturalist and a 
realist; these are questions beyond the scope 
of such philosophies. Perhaps for help on 
these great questions, vital to every re- 
ligious soul, we must turn to that despised 
idealism, child of Kant and Hegel, which 
has been neglected for lo! these many years, 
and which has not yet outlived its vitality. 

Nor can I believe that liberalism has 
outlived its vitality. For, with all of the 
contradictions of his thought, we have in 
Henry Nelson Wieman one of the great 
liberals of our day. He points our problems 
and does us the service of forcing us to 
think! 

Harvey Swanson. 


Written Behind 
Prison Bars 


I Was in Prison, the Suppressed Letters 
of German Pastors, by Charles S. Mac- 
farland. Revell. $1. 

This is a series of letters written by Ger- 
man pastors from their prison cells. The 
author has given us an excellent back- 
ground of the present religious situation in 
Germany. Mr. Macfarland has always 
been a friend of Germany and her leaders, 
and has been trusted and loved by them. 
He has had close relations with the sources 
of authority of that country and has be- 
come intimate with her people and in- 
stitutions through personal contact. Hitler, 
himself, invited his criticism and left him 
free to study and comment on the German 
situation (religious in particular), until 
through Hitler’s own unreliability and 
contradictory actions Macfarland was 
forced to incur his displeasure by his frank 
criticism. We can, I think, rely on Mac- 
farland’s fairness when we consider his in- 
tense and active love of Germany, and his 
former writings and activities. 

From his own moving personal experi- 
ence he gives us a commentary on the 
significance and meaning of these highly 
censored and incomplete letters. He 


closes with an appeal to America not to 
concentrate on trying to meddle in a situa- 
tion which they can do little to change, but 
rather to prevent this country from falling 
victim to the same forces that made modern 
Germany. He appeals to us to prevent 
this trend by strengthening certain funda- 
mental attitudes (love, courage, tolerance, 
etc.) which will leave no room for the at- 
titudes that modern trends thrive on 
(hate, fear, etc.). 

The letters themselves hold great in- 
terest for any person aware of and vitally 
interested in the problems of his world. 
Read alone, they would mean little to us. 
But once we are given the setting, history, 
and the actual present situation of the im- 
prisoned pastors, these letters tell us a 
great deal. Writing behind bars, in the 
face of the most merciless censors, with the 
fear of endangering loved and free ones 
through an undesirable word, and with 
the desire to keep up the courage of the 
German Christians in a seemingly hopeless 
situation—with all this, beside their own 
suffering, these pastors show us in a few 
words that the spirit that was in Jesus has 
not yet been killed in Nazidom. 

Elizabeth R. Hapgood. 


Mid-Western Y. P. R. U. 
Holds Conference 


The sixteenth annual conference of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held this 
year at Camp Roosevelt, Clear Lake, Ia., 
from June 10 to 17. 

The conference was opened by P. M: 
Rickabaugh of the department of science, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb., who 
spoke on the subject, “They Swam and 
Swam All Over the Dam.” He pointed out 
that Unitarian young people must, like 
the three fishes, swim for themselves and 
that the world was theirs to explore but 
they must beware of the shark of social 
pressure as well as the shark within them- 
selves in their own behavior lest they be 
destroyed. 

Mr. Rickabaugh spoke Sunday morning 
on the subject, “Eleven o’clock Sunday 
Morning,’”’ and Sunday evening gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on the expanding uni- 
verse. He closed his talks Monday morn- 
ing with the subject, “Making the Ideal 
Real,”’ stating that one should feel flat- 
tered to be called an idealist because all 
the term means is that an idealist is one 
who has ideals:which he works for and 
hopes to see fulfilled. 

Rev. Wallace W. Robbins of St. Paul, 
Minn., gave a series of morning talks on 
the subject, “The Structure of Life.’”’ In his 
first one, ‘‘Mind and Nature,” he defined 
sanity as being that state of mind closest 
in touch with reality or in tune with na- 
ture. Man, he said, is unique in his ability 
to make decisions and his greatest danger 
comes at the point when he is on the verge 
of making a decision. He cited illus- 


trations of experiments conducted by psy- 


' chologists with dogs and rats where nervous 
_ breakdowns were produced in these ani- 


mals in making it impossible for them to 


‘make decisions under the pressure of hunger 


and comfort. 

His talks proved to be most helpful to 
young people in understanding the present 
social order. For example, in his second 
talk, “‘Tools of Thought,” he showed quite 
clearly that individuals as well as society 


freeze ideas with words but that reality is a 


moving, shifting thing and cannot be crys- 
tallized in words. He told of the work in 
this connection of Professor Koszybski who 
has questioned the use of words as tools of 
thought. 

Tn his third lecture, “Time Thinking,” he 
pointed out the great difference between 
taking a position and finding a direction. 

“A Case of Mistaken Identity’ was the 
subject of his last talk in which he warned 
young people today not to classify people as 
communists, fascists, democrats, or Uni- 
tarians, for to do so is to identify some- 
thing which does not exist except for the 
minute, that the radicals of today are the 
conservatives of tomorrow. Instead they 
should adopt the scientific method of 
thinking in terms of similarity and that 
with such knowledge regarding the struc- 
ture of life it behooves us to find the direc- 
tion taken in the past under similar con- 
ditions and guide our pattern of life with 
the knowledge that we live in an ever- 
changing world bringing with it happiness 
and adventure which is better than a 
philosophy built on false reality. 

The afternoon lectures and discussions 
were led by Rev. Robert E. Romig of 
Duluth, Minn. In his subject for the 
week, “Saints, Prophets and Builders of 
America,’”’ he discussed the life and work 
of Roger Williams, William Penn, Thomas 
Jefferson, William Ellery Channing and 
Theodore Parker. 

Mr. Romig stated that he believes we 
have much more to learn from the lives of 
these great American prophets and the 
prophets of the Old Testament. He holds 
that young people today need the courage 
of Roger Williams if they are to retain 
their soul liberty. 


The lIowa-Nebraska Federation sent 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 
COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET. NEW YORK. 
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Georgiana Butcher of Des Moines, Ia., as 
their delegate to Star Island for the week 
starting July 2 and two delegates, Geor- 
giana Butcher and Evelyn Anderson, also 
of Des Moines, to Religious Education 
Week held at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Delegates to the Iowa-Nebraska confer- 
ence came from Des Moines, Davenport 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia., Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., and Denver, Col., with daily enroll- 
ment for the week averaging forty-two. 
Visitors from Des Moines, and Dr. Charles 


E. Snyder and a group from Davenport, 
and the five young people from Boston, 
“The Boston Quints,” brought total en- 
rollment up to fifty-three. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Evelyn Anderson, Des 
Moines, Ia., president; Georgiana Butcher, 
Des Moines, Ia., president-elect; Peter 
Thurman, Cedar Rapids, Ia., secretary; 
Charles Yohe, Omaha, Neb., treasurer; 
Betty Fuller, Omaha, national director. 

Georgiana Butcher. 


New Beacon Books in Religious Education 


The Beacon Books in Religious Education are being built from materials 
and experiences which lead the pupils to an understanding of the broad variety 
of paths, both of the Christian and of the other great traditions, which men have 


taken in their search for truth. 


Martin and Judy, by Verna Hills 


Twenty-two stories with illustrations in color, about real children and their 


every-day experiences. 
Children’s Leaflets, Part I 


Bound Volume, with Introduction for Parents and Teachers . 


For children ages 3-5. 
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Child of the Sun, by Margaret Dulles Edwards 
The story of the young Egyptian King, Akhenaten, who was, perhaps, the first 
person to glimpse the significance of the idea of One God, is an indispensable 
part of the religious heritage of every child. For children ages 9-11. 


Illustrated 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky, by Sophia L. Fahs 


Entrancing stories about the beginning of the world in the folklore of many 


countries and from modern science. 

classroom use. 
Pupil’s Textbook, illustrated 
Leader’s Guide 


The Leader’s Guide gives suggestions for 
For children ages 9-13. i 


Beginnings of Life and Death, ° Serhie t.Fahs and 


Dorothy Spoerl 


An attractive presentation of the ideas of many tribes and peoples, together 
with the findings of science, about the origin of life and the meaning of death. 
A notably excellent book in its field. The Leader’s Guide gives suggestions for 


classroom use. 
Pupil’s Textbook, illustrated 
Pupil’s Workbook 
Leader’s Guide 


Primitive Faiths, by Elizabeth S. Macdonald 
A fascinating and practical study of the concepts of the origin of good and evil. 


The Leader’s Manual provides the essential material for the teacher. 


children ages 12-14. 


Pupil’s Workbook, illustrated 
Leader’s Manual 


For 


Hinduism, by Elizabeth S. Macdonald 


A clear presentation of the life, thought, and religious faith of the Hindus. 
The Leader’s Manual provides material and suggestions for the teacher. 


Pupil’s Workbook, illustrated 
Leader’s Manual 


American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Irresponsibilities 


Reminding us of that dear dead draw- 
ing-room song, “‘The Lost Chord”’ 


One of the minor amusements of editing 
is trying to recall what the word was that 
has been taken from one’s typewriter by 
the printer or from one’s tongue by the 
stenographer and caused to suffer a sea 
change. It is surprising how seldom one 
can recall it: even with the complete con- 
text in front of one and the work of uttering 
it only a single day in one’s past. All of 
which is suggested by our reading, on the 
day of issue, of last week’s Irresponsibili- 
ties. If you did not notice anything, well 
and good, and peace be with you, and do 
not bother to read this one any further. 
If, on the other hand, you did notice some- 
thing and were puzzled, let us whisper that 
we think the word we intended to write 
(or did write, maybe, printers do make 
some of our mistakes for us) was nuances. 

P. S. Reinforcing the statement made 
above that the recovery of such words is 
difficult comes the news from our manu- 
facturing department that the word mis- 
printed was not nuances but niceties. 


Apparently even Sacred Poesy 
is Not Free From Politics 

E. R. calls our attention to what may be 
called the political difficulties of hymn 
writing. Bishop Heber of Calcutta said 
in the second stanza of “From Green- 
land’s icy mountains. . .”: 
“‘What though the spicy breezes blow soft 

o’er Ceylon’s isle 
Where every prospect pleases and only 


man is vile. . .” 
and soon he was in trouble: the Ceylonese 
objected. Our correspondent recently 


noted, in the English hymnal, “‘Songs of 
Praise,’ edited by R. Vaughan Williams 
(Oxford University Press), another ver- 
sion: 

“What though the spicy breezes blow soft 

o’er Java’s isle”’ 

which, as he remarks, “‘passes the buck to 
Holland. Rule Britannia.” 


Bygones Don’t Stay Put 


One of the most annoying habits of 
chickens is their propensity, nay their 
ineluctable predetermination, to come 
home to roost. As for instance, William 
Randolph Hearst went to Germany in 
1934, had a week end with Adolf Hitler 
and then thoughtlessly posed with Alfred 
Rosenberg, the Jew-baiter, on one side 
of him and Bohle, chief of the Nazi spy 
system on the other side. And now, while 
his erstwhile pals are dropping bombs on 
the Poles, the Chicago Poles, of whom there 
are many, are cooperating with the News- 
paper Guild on strike against Hearst and 
are circulating reproductions of the pic- 
ture. Not only that, but over the picture 
they have printed the sinister phrase: 
“Bacznose Pola’’—at least that is as much 
of it as we can reproduce as our printer 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and Individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasures 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Laymen’s Conference 


October & 


The Worcester Unitarian Church and League Chapter 
will be hosts to New England laymen in their newly-dedi- 
cated structure in Worcester, Mass., on Sunday, October 
8th, from 3:00 p. m. to 8:30 p. m. 

Complete program to be announced later. 

Plan now to have your Church and Chapter send a dele- 
gation of laymen- 

For further details write 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


| Local and Sabodtilad 


does not possess those vicious looking 
Polish diacritical marks which are over 
the s and the c. Of course we cannot 
translate it exactly, but in a general sense 
it means that the subject of the next sen- 
tence is a very unpleasant one. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Tt ren excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9 80 and 11 a. m. 


